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years, and I should prefer to see us say to the Chinese,
You are so ignorant of the Law of Nations and of the
rules of international intercourse that you are not fit
to have treaties made with you. We shall therefore
take possession of one or two ports in your country,
and look solely to our trade. If you impede that, we
shall punish you locally, and shall take your customs
into our own hands until we have indemnified ourselves
for all losses ; but if you let us trade quietly we want
no more, and do not care whether we travel about the
interior or have access to Pekin or not. . . ." l

The obvious difficulty about this idea is that other
Powers would probably have been quick to follow our
example, or would have availed themselves of the oppor-
tunity afforded by our aloofness to secure privileges by
treaty. In either case our interests would have suffered.

The preoccupation of the China War lasted-until the
end of the parliamentary Session of 1860. As soon as
Ministers reassembled in London for the winter Cabinets,
de Grey set to work on the plan of War Office reor-
ganization. At the outset he found the scope of his
reforming activities disappointingly limited. It was
not his fault that the scheme to which he now set his
hand did not deal drastically with the fundamental evil
of Army maladministration. " The Report of the House
of Commons Committee/' he writes to Mansfield,
" makes any close amalgamation of the War Office and
Horse Guards impracticable at present, and we must
therefore content ourselves with making our portion
of the military administration as good as we can, and
certainly there is plenty of room for improvement,'5*
,The old obstructive influences had, in fact, once more
triumphed. The Committee Report discountenanced
interference with the Dual Control in unmistakable
though the grounds on which it urged this-*-V
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